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India — that dark horse of the British Empire — has taken advantage of Eng- 
land’s entry into a European war to demand immediate steps toward full self-rule. 
The country’s one big and militant political party, the National Congress party, has 
refused to cooperate in the central government or the governments of the provinces 
unless a Constituent Assembly made up of native and popularly selected representa- 
tives be called, to draft a permanent Constitution for an independent United States 
of India. 

A few weeks ago, the British Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, head of India’s central 
government, made a stern retort to the Nationalists. He announced that the country 
would be returned to the autocratic rule of British officials wherever the democratic 
machinery breaks down through Nationalist non-cooperation. But ifthe Nationalists 
dislike the thought of such dictatorial rule, so do the British, who fear that it may 
lead to violent anti-British uprisings. At best, it weakens British chances of winning 
India to the whole-hearted cooperation in the present war that she accorded in 
1914. Gloomily, the British note Mohandas Gandhi’s statement that the India of 
the Congress party’s conception “cannot be a partner with Britain in her war with 
Hitler.” 

The current history of India cant be dated conveniently from April 1, 1937, when 
the British Parliament’s India Act of 1935 went into effect, setting up autonomous 
native rule in the eleven provinces of British India. The Act also provided for the 
eventual union of these provinces with the hundreds of native-ruled feudal states, a 
plan which the British have now deferred until the end of the European war. 

India today consists of two divisions. In British India, the division immediately 
affected by the 1937 plan for provincial self-government, there are eleven provinces, 
including Bombay, Punjab, Bengal, Madras, United Provinces, Central Provinces 
and North Western Frontier Province. The individual provinces have been given 
constitutional governments under the India Act, each with an elected ministry and 


assembly — and each with a non-elected British governor. 

The other division of modern India is that of the five hundred or so nominally 
independent native states, ruled autocratically by Princes who contribute annual 
fixed sums to Britain. They are tactfully supervised by British residents. Their foreign 
affairs and their external military affairs are run for them by Britain. Among these 
native-ruled feudal states, about a dozen are comparable to European nations in 
wealth and importance. One of the largest, Hyderabad, is the size of New York State 
and Pennsylvania combined. The smaller Indian states range downward to the size 
of a nice Long Island estate, or a small Iowa farm. 

In New Delhi there is a centralized government for British India and a central 
council of the native Princes, over both of which the British Viceroy has active control. 


The best known native institutions for political action are the National Congress 
and the Moslem League in British India, and the Chamber of Princes in the native 
states. The Moslem League, a political party, claims to represent Moslem interests 
throughout British India. The National Congress party claims to represent Indian 
interests everywhere regardless of religion. The Chamber of Princes — is or rather 
was until this year — merely an unofficial gathering that met sporadically to discuss 
matters of mutual interest. Of all political organizations, the National Congress 
party is by far the most important. Although it has only about four million members, 
they are comparable in militancy to the Russian members of the Communist party. 
The Congress, as the party is usually called, has had half a century of experience 
championing India’s right to self-determination. Among its present chiefs are such 
headliners as Gandhi, Jawaharlal Nehru, Subhas Bose and Sardar V. Patel. 

From the very beginning, the Congress and other Indian Nationalist organi- 
zations opposed the India Act of 1935 which, according to its British makers, was 
to be a permanent constitution for India. They opposed it because it killed the 
prospects of a native-drafted constitution. In addition, its provisions for provincial 
self-government leave wide emergency and veto powers to the British governors, 
and reserve foreign and military affairs to British officials in no way responsible to 
the Indian people. Approximately 50% of the revenue of the provinces is left in the 
control of the native, popularly elected provincial ministries and assemblies. The 
central legislature for British India meets in New Delhi, where delegates elected in 
the provinces sit in the upper and lower house, but here again vital matters affecting 
about half the budget are excluded from their control. 

Shortly before the elections in the spring of 1937, the Congress party dropped its 
non-cooperation with the Provincial Autonomy section of the India Act, capitulating 


to its most influential leader, Mahatma Gandhi. Gandhi wanted to be as conciliatory 
with the British as possible. He saw prospects, even under the India Act’s limitations, 
of carrying out such internal reforms as improvement in public education, relief of 
peasant indebtedness and stimulation of native industries. 

The Congress party swept the elections in 1937 and has held its gains ever since. 
Seven of the eleven provinces came under its control, shortly followed by an eighth, 
and among these eight are those provinces most important industrially and com- 
mercially. An exception is Bengal Province, where, however, the Nationalists do 
dominate the great industrial and shipping city of Calcutta. 

The British provincial governors, while surprised to find themselves cooperating 
with such an overwhelming majority of Nationalist representatives after the 1937 
elections, in turn astonished the more extreme Nationalists by accepting the new 
situation gracefully. They did not use their emergency powers to obstruct the “New 
Deal” which the Congress candidates had been elected to carry out. Governors and 
Viceroy have been impressed in the past two and a half years by the adaptability of 
native politicians, by their tendency toward moderation and cooperation among 
themselves. The Congress candidates have increased their popularity by their hon- 
esty, their homespun clothing and simple habits of life, their refusal to accept a 
higher monthly salary than 500 rupees (about $140). 

The “New Deal” activities of Congress party ministries in these two and a half 
years have accomplished impressive results. In 1938 Madras Province put through 
radical laws which a year later had cut the huge indebtedness of the local peasants 
in half. Efforts to emancipate the Untouchables or depressed classes — formerly 
excluded from temples and schools — are epitomized in the election of an Untouch- 
able as Mayor of the city of Madras. This is comparable to the election of a Negro 
as Mayor of Baltimore. In Bombay Province new laws forbid hotels to exclude the 
Untouchables. On January 14, 1939, a Literacy Day in United Provinces attracted 
twenty million people. 


While politicians take the credit for India’s rapid awakening, much of it belongs 
to business men and scientists. In what amounts to a great industrial revolution, 
India’s old preoccupation with local prides, castes and religions is giving way before 
interest in money-making, unionization, and the exploitation of natural resources. 
Such phrases as “national planning” and “coordination of India’s industries with 
her agriculture” are popular. 

This land of newly discovered economic strength is rightly nicknamed “the crown 
jewel of the British Empire.” She is as large as Europe (excluding Russia), half the 
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“Look what’s behind you, John!” 


size of the United States. Her foreign trade is not much less than that of France and 
is three times that of China. Talk of birth control has been shelved in favor of “more 
efficient exploitation of nature to the benefit of a greater number.” From her newly 
found modern viewpoint, India can be considered underpopulated, with less than 
half Japan’s density per square mile and about half of Germany’s. India’s economists 
note with satisfaction that the death rate (in United Provinces) dropped from 82 
per thousand in 1918 to 21 per thousand in 1937, while Calcutta’s infant mortality 
has decreased about 50% in a decade. Newly established metallurgic industries, 
the discovery of oil deposits, the opening of a million acres of desert to cultivation 
through irrigation, all increase India’s confidence in her future. 

Her scientific awakening and industrial revolution have changed the nature of the 
much-publicized conflict between her 240 million Hindus and 80 million Moslems 
(Mohammedans). It is not by chance that this year’s most serious “Hindu-Moslem” 
riots have taken place in industrial rather than religious centers. India’s new and 
growing factory zones hold many seasonal and permanent laborers, recently come 
from far-off villages in hopes of making quick fortune. Just as an influx of Chinese to 
California or Italians to New Orleans might lead to racial or religious conflicts, so in 


India bands of unsettled, confused men, flocking to industrial Cawnpore from all 
parts of India, tend to gather in cliques and to fight against groups which differ from 
themselves in clothing, dialect or religion. Much recent fighting has been between 
Moslems from the Punjab area and Hindus from the Gujerat region. 

The British, in drafting the India Act of 1935 with its plan for Provincial Autonomy, 
found opportunity to widen the breach between Hindus, Moslems and other religious 
communities on the plea of protecting the weaker groups from the numerically 
stronger Hindus. The new Autonomy plan put more emphasis than ever before on 
religious difference, and created separate electorates, with seats in the legislatures 
for each minority. Under these circumstances, the Moslem League has become 
increasingly powerful. Thus far it has played counter-weight to, meanwhile trying 
from time to time to strike a bargain with, the National Congress. In rapidly changing 
India, the Moslem—Hindu split is not that permanent force of disunion on which 
the British rely for smoothing a continuance of their rule. These Moslem League 
leaders are not irreconcilable religious fanatics but practical strategists. Their one 
great leader, President of the League for several years is the brilliant, worldly lawyer 
M. A. Jinnah, who married a Parsee (of Zoroastrian religion) and whose daughter 
last year married a Parsee — in a Christian church. 

If present world and Indian events do not suffice to bring Hindus and Moslems to 
cooperate for Nationalist aims, Mahatma Gandhi holds an ace up his sleeve. This card 
is the famous Moslem leader, Abdul Ghaffar Khan, who is loyal to Gandhi and the 
National Congress while preserving his prestige among Mohammedans. Gigantic, of 
winning personality, this forty-eight year old chieftain of the warlike Pathan hillsmen 
on the Afghan frontier is nicknamed “The Frontier Gandhi” because of his long efforts 
to convert his warriors to Gandhi’s non-violent methods. He has been frequently 
imprisoned by the British and has gone through other ordeals which prove that his 
faith in non-violence is not based on cowardice. Popular Abdul modestly refused. all 
Congress party offices until last summer when he became a member of the party’s 
Working Committee, or High Command. Gandhi has spent much effort on this rising 
star of Indian politics. In poor health, Gandhi travelled thousands of miles in the 
past year to inspect and address the Red Shirts, the powerful organization of trained 
volunteers which “The Frontier Gandhi” has formed. 

Another rising star of Indian politics, forty-two year old Subhas Bose, has been 
influencing India deeply this year by opposing Gandhi’s personal dictatorship and 
by fighting Gandhi’s conciliatory methods for obtaining his country’s freedom from 
Britain. Bose is from Calcutta, in Bengal, industrially and politically one of India’s 
most important areas. Regardless of his political views, he can count on a consider- 
able following, partly because of Bengal’s provincial pride in him, partly because of 


his magnetic personality and oratorical skill. Thanks to years of study of European 
affairs, carried on while in exile, Bose is as well informed on world trends as the other 
widely travelled Nationalist leader, Nehru. He is more Occidental in outlook than 
other major Congress chieftains — and less fundamentally devoted to the doctrine 
of non-violence. 


The most serious split in the Congress party in recent years was created by Bose 
last spring. He felt that the time had come for an ultimatum to the British, threat- 
ening nation-wide civil disobedience if the Viceroy did not call the Constituent 
Assembly so long desired by all Indian Nationalists. He foresaw a world war begin- 
ning in the fall of 1939 and was convinced that the Congress party would not be 
obliged to carry out any drastic campaign to make the British capitulate on self-rule 
for India. But Gandhi and his closest adherents, the more conservative veterans 
of the Congress, continued to believe that the British could be won over without 
risking such action. They feared that a nation-wide agitation could not be carried 
out on a non-violent basis, doubted whether younger leaders like Bose would be 
able to preserve strict discipline. What Gandhi’s veterans did not express publicly 
was their fear that any great public struggle at this time against British rule would 
increase the power of such mass organizations as the undisciplined peasant and 
factory workers’ unions, and the influence of more radical leaders, including those 
of the active, though illegal, Communist party. Even dynamic, socialistic Jawaharlal 
Nehru, youngest of the veteran clique, felt it safer to await Gandhi’s command before 
acting against Britain. Bose finally resigned from the party presidency and created a 
Forward Bloc within the party as a rallying point for progressive and radical groups. 

The British press interpreted this move as a split that would weaken the Nation- 
alist movement in India. But closer examination indicates that these quarrels are 
all “in the family.” As Bose undoubtedly knows, fear that extremists were gaining 
ground inside or outside the Congress party would hasten British surrender to the 
Gandhi non-violent group. 

Hoping to put India in a condition easy to rule in war time, the British tried to 
rush through the federation plan outlined in the India Act of 1935, under which all 
the five hundred semi-independent princedoms would join the eleven provinces of 
British India in a sort of United States of India. In this, the British knew they had 
to face opposition from the Congress party because of the Nationalists’ fear of the 
influence feudal-minded, pro-British Princes would exert in national affairs. The 
Viceroy also knew that the Moslem League and other Moslem groups would fight 
federation because most of the Princes are Hindus. 


India is threatened by Russia through Afghanistan and the famous Khyber Pass as 
well as through Chinese Turkestan. Japan is a potential menace via Tibet. Note that 
India’s railroads have no continuation northwards. 


On the other hand, the British government felt sure of cooperation on the part of 
the princes themselves. Only a few months before, at the time of the Munich crisis, 
the Princes showered telegrams on London offering financial aid and soldiers to 
defend the Empire. The vast majority of these Princes owe their security to the per- 
manence of British rule in India, which guarantees them great internal independence 
provided they behave like yes-men. Under the British-drafted plan of federation, 
these yes-men were to be permitted a strong voice in national affairs — 40% of the 
seats in the upper house and about a third of the seats in the lower house of the 
proposed central all-Indian legislature. 

Of recent months, the Viceroy and London’s India Office have insisted that the 
Princes take steps toward reform in their individual territories so as to forestall 
growing democratic movements seeking the overthrow of the entire feudal system. 
At a meeting of the Princes early last summer, the Viceroy quite sharply pressed 
them for action. The Princes meanwhile had been examining the details of the terms 
on which they would be admitted to the projected “United States” of India. They 
discovered that the price was too high for the advantages offered. Listening to the 
Viceroy’s pleas, they realized with alarm that their role of yes-men would not in 
itself protect them any longer. They found that in the projected federation their high 
degree of internal independence would be sacrificed to national advantages. To the 
petty lords, this independence has meant license to take a fourth of their entire State 
revenue for private use, for travel and long absences in England and America. Under 
independence, the more enlightened, larger states have developed local resources for 
their internal profit, but further progress in this direction would be to some extent 
out of local control under the plan of federation. 

Hence, to the deep disappointment of the British, the Princes joined British 
India’s Nationalist politicos in balking at centralizing Indian rule in time for the 
present war. Two months ago, the Viceroy capitulated, dropping federation until 
the end of the war. This capitulation not only brought out the power of the Congress 
party, it also left the Princes aware at last of their strength, much less eager than in 
1914 to contribute money and men to the protection of the British Empire. They will 
continue to help Britain as before — but on a cash-and-carry basis. 

Apparently, the British did not expect their position in India to be weakened 
on so many sides. However, they made very sure they would not lose India to any 
outside power during an eventual world war. An admirable military plan for keeping 
India out of direct contact with possible enemies was decided upon in January 1939 
and by September 1, when war broke out in Europe, its provisions had been carried 
out. Shortly after the Munich crisis in the fall of 1938, Lord Chatfield, who was made 
Co-ordinator of Defense in the British home government in February of this year, 
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Natives eating in front of a hovel along the Kali Gats in Calcutta. A high caste Hindu 
refuses to come within 30 feet of these “Untouchables.” 


was sent to work out a plan for India’s defense. He and his committee of experts con- 
cluded that there was small likelihood of large scale military uprisings by the Indians 
themselves if they were not influenced from the outside. Britain, they decided, could 
hold India internally by civilian diplomacy under the direction of suave, experienced 
Viceroy Linlithgow, whose term was extended indefinitely as soon as Britain declared 
war on Germany, Lord Chatfield’s suggestions that British and Indian troops be with- 
drawn from India proper to strengthen strategic points controlling the sea routes 
to India were carried out through the summer. By September, a third of all British 
troops had left India. Large numbers of native Indian troops were also taken away 
from any temptation to mutiny, and sent to “external defenses of India,” namely 
Singapore and the Suez Canal, those switchboards of Empire lifelines. By describing 
such Empire defenses as India’s “external defenses” the way is left open to charge 
expenses of these military establishments to India. 

The western approaches to India were strengthened by the recent Anglo—Turkish 
pact and by reinforcing with Indian troops the port of Aden on the Red Sea just across 
from Italian East Africa. 

Controlling the routes to India from the east, from Japan and the Pacific, is the 
great naval and air base of Singapore at the southern end of the Malay Peninsula. 


The naval base, able to shelter and repair an entire battle squadron, was nearing 
completion by September 1, and Indian and native Malay troops had been added to 
its defenders. The city of Singapore had become war minded through frequent sham 
battles and blackouts. The port of Penang, half way up the Malay Peninsula from 
Singapore, on the way to Siam, had been fortified. Late in June the British and French 
military and naval commanders in the Pacific and Asiatic zones met in Singapore to 
coordinate plans in event of war. Holland’s vulnerable East Indian Islands spent a 
special fund of $50,000,000 this year for additional armaments. On Amboyna Island, 
which commands one of the shortest routes from Japan to Java, the Dutch have built 
an impregnable fortress. 

The British plan for encircling India with military safeguards does not appear 
to have envisaged any large scale blitzkrieg by the Soviet by way of Afghanistan. 
Invasion by the frontier tribes and the Afghans themselves has been well guarded 
against. A conspiracy to foment and uprising in Afghanistan a week after war broke 
out in Europe was promptly put down. Britain held that the conspiracy was “possibly 
inspired by foreign influences,” and suppressed news of it until November 8. Thanks 
to the past two years of almost constant activity by British bombing planes and 
armored cars against Afghan border uprisings, the territory has been thoroughly 
studied, and strategic roads and forts have been built. The British have concluded 
that relatively few bombing planes and mechanized troop units will suffice to protect 
India from the north. 


Finally there is the Crown Colony of Ceylon at the southern tip of India, which in 
the past year has been roused to patriotic pro-Empire fervor. Anti-aircraft batteries 
were recently organized in its great port city of Colombo. Native Ceylonese have 
been enrolled for the first time as regular troops. Owing to labor disputes between 
Indian immigrants and native Ceylonese, there is a strong anti-India sentiment here 
working to British and Empire advantage. Ceylon has expanded its already excellent 
air traffic facilities, and can receive planes coming from Australia, Singapore or Africa, 
by routes out of contact with India. 

One must conclude that in the present war Britain has little to fear from outright 
German, Russian or Japanese conquest of India. Britain may, however, be forced to 
surrender many treasured powers as the price for whole-hearted Indian cooperation. 
In the end, the present British government in India may have to abandon its recently 
declared rule by emergency decrees, and to agree with Gandhi that it should “forget 
the old language of imperialism and open a new chapter” of much greater native 
control. 
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